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"Vietnam is one country, the Vietnamese 
people are one people. Rivers may dry 
up, mountains may be eroded, but this 
truth will not change." 

— Ho Chi Minh 
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THOUSANDS WELCOME LIBERATION FORCES INTO SAiGOW; 

"AFTER SORROW , COMES JOY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAIGON (LNS)— Vietnam has won. The longest, war 
in recent history ended on, April 30 when the thira 
Saigon government in less than a week surrendered to 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam (PRG). Within hours, troops of the People's 
Liberation Armed Forces moved into the city and the 
process of rebuilding South Vietnam was begun. 

For years, the United States government has 
warned of the "bloodbath" that would follow a commun- 
ist victory in Vietnam. But initial reports from the 
newly- liberated capital city indicated no such fear, 
among the people. 

"In fact," reported the British news agency 
Reuters, "the streets took on a festive air within 
hours. People crowded around the triumphant troops 
and soon there was friendly banter. The looting and 
armed robberies, which began in earnest once the Am- 
ericans left, stopped the instant the communists ar- 
rived." 

The final victory came just 51 days after liber- 
ation forces and the local population in several Cen- 
tral Highlands cities rose up to liberate those areas. 
In the weeks that followed, province after province 
was freed and the Thieu army was sent reeling, virtu- 
ally to the outskirts of Saigon. 

At first bargaining with Congress and the Ameri- 
can people for more military aid to save the crumbl- 
ing Thieu regime, and then hoping to replace Thieu 
and engage in face-saving negotiations, the U.S. was 
finally forced to withdraw all its personnel from South 
Vietnam as liberation forces encircled Saigon. As long 
predicted by the PRG and anti-war forces around the 
world, the end for the repressive Saigon regime came 
hours after U.S. withdrawal. 

The first act of the Revolutionary Government — 
no longer provisional-— was to announce that Saigon 
would be renamed Ho Chi Minh City, after the revolu- 
tionary leader and president of North Vietnam who died 
in 1969. It was explained that Saigon has long been 
referred to as Ho Chi Minh by revolutionaries, but a 
PRG representative in Paris added that the city will 
continue to be referred to as Saigon officially. 

By May first — International Worker's Day-Liber- 
ation Radio, now broadcasting in Saigon after years 
of operating from secret jungle locations, reported 
that "all provinces .. .were taken by the South Viet- 
namese patriotic forces this morning, ending in com- 
plete victory the general uprising and offensive for 
the complete liberation of South Vietnam. 

"The working masses of the city are now its mas- 
ters," the radio said in its May Day message. 


According to accounts to Japanese reporters in 
Saigon, "thousands of civilians and soldiers marched 
through the streets in May Day parades. The streets 
were festooned today with the tricolor flag of the 
PRG and crowded with excited people. 


"The May Day papade started from three points in 
the center of the city," the report continued. "Thous- 
ands of workers arid students marched, carrying banners 
saying ’MpI r.nmp the Dav of Li beratron^of the Mq ther — 
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land.'" Guerrilla fighters and members of the 
People's Liberation Armed Forces marched in the 
May Day parade with their guns decorated with 
flowers. 

It was also reported that about 3,000 work- 
ers and students visited the presidential palace, 
now the camp ground for liberation soldiers. 

Later in the day, Liberation Radio, now call- 
ing itself "The Voice of the People of Liberated 
Saigon-Gia Dinh" (Saigon's adjoining town), an- 
nounced that "anyone acting like Americans or par- 
ticipating in such American-style activities as 
opening nightclubs, brothels and other such places 
of entertainment will be punished." 

The proclamation, issued in the name of "The 
Committee of Military Management of Saigon-Gia 
Dinh", also pledged penalties for rape, arson, 
looting, continuing psychological warfare, spread- 
ing rumors or calling on people to flee the city. 

In a May Day speech, a Catholic priest, 

Father Phan Khac Tuong, addressed workers on be- 
half of the newly-formed Committee for Protection 
of the Rights of Labor. A previous Saigon-control- 
led workers association was abolished and, accord- 
ing to Reuters, several thousand workers marched 
to its headquarters and took it over. It was also 
reported that the Revolutionary Government has 
issued radio broadcasts . instructing workers to 
take over their factories and resume production. 

The transfer of power in Saigon went so smooth- 
ly that it prompted one western reporter to spec- 
ulate that the PRG "had prepared an infrastructure 
for the administration of the city" long before 
its liberation. According to Liberation Radio, 
"workers immediately took over the management of 
Saigon's power house to assure the continuity of 
the supply of electricity." 

Prensa Latina, the Cuban news agency, report- 
ed from Saigon that the new government has nation- 
alized banks, private transportation companies, and 
all industrial, commercial arid agricultural prop- 
erties, including those of U.S. companies and of- 
ficials of the old Saigon regime. 

A representative of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment has also announced that over 100,000 enlist- 
ed men and noncommissioned officers of the Saigon 
army who were taken prisoner by liberation forces 
in the Da Nang area in March have been released 
to return to their homes. The representative ex- 
plained that about 6,000 officers of the defeated 
Saigon army, ranging in rank from 'Lieutenant to 
major general, are in custody for '"re-education." 

Around the world, the victory of the Viet- 
namese people was greeted with joy. According to 
Reuters, the Indian Parliament broke into cheers 
and applause when the surrender of the Saigon re- 
gime was announced. Sweden and Laos immediately 
recognized the new government and Norway promised 
considerable aid for reconstruction. Australia, 
Thailand, Britain and Japan are also reported to 
be on the verge of recognizing the Revolutionary 
Government. 

In Havana, the PRG Embassy was the scene of 
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popular rejoicing as hundreds of singing Cubans ar- 
rived to congradulate the diplomats or drove past, 
blowing their car horns. 

"We sense this victory as if it were ours," 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro told PRG representatives, 
"and this event reminded us of the days of revolu- 
tionary triumph in our own country." Castro termed 
the liberation of Vietnam "one of humanity 1 ^ great- 
est feats." 

In Peking, the recent liberation of Cambodia was 
already set as the May Day theme and news from Vietnam 
added to the joyous atmosphere. Vietnamese diplomats 
danced and sang against a thundering accompaniment of 
firecrackers as word of the victory spread through 
the city. 

The Chinese Communist Party newspaper, Jenmin 
Jih Pao, said in a May Day editorial that the sur- 
render of the Saigon regime was "an impressive song 
of victory of people’s war and a glorious example of 
a small country resisting and defeating aggression 
by a big imperialist power." 

Similarly, in Paris and many other European cit- 
ies the liberation of Vietnam was the focus of cel- 
ebrations on International Workers Day. Many posters 
of Ho Chi Minh were carried by the thousands that 
marched through the streets of Paris. 

And in the United States, more than 1,500 people 
spontaneously poured into the streets in Berkeley, 
California almost as soon as the news of the libera- 
tion of Saigon was heard. In many other cities in the 
U.S. plans are underway to organize celebrations of 
the victory of the Vietnamese people. 

"What could be more natural?" Ho Chi Minh wrote. 
"After sorrow, comes joy." The war that claimed more 
than a million lives is over. For the people of South 
Vietnam twenty years of oppressive regimes and separ- 
ation from the North are ended and the task of re- 
building lies ahead. 

For the Vietnamese people as a whole, the long 
fought for and intensely desired goal 0 f national 
reunification is now within sight. "Vietnam is one 
country," said Ho Chi Minh, "the Vietnamese people 
are one people. Rivers may dry up, mountains may be 
eroded, but this truth will not change." 

— 30— 
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"FINE WEATHER" by Ho Chi Minh 

The wheel of nature turns without pause 
After the rain, good weather 
In the wink of an eye 

The universe throws off its muddy clothes 
For ten thousand miles 

The landscape spreads out like a beautiful brocade 

Light breezes 

Smiling flowers 

High in the trees 

Amidst the sparkling leaves 

All the birds sing at once 

People and animals rise up reborn 

What could be more natural? 

After sorrow, comes joy. 


1,000 DEMONSTRATORS IN ALBANY DEMAND 
UNCONDITIONAL AMNESTY FOR ATTICA DEFENDANTS 

ALBANY, N.Y. (LNS)--About 1,000 people from 
all over the state gathered in Albany on April 28 
in a "National Day of Support for the Attica 
Brothers." Demonstrators demanded total tfftcondi- 
tional amnesty for all Attica defendants facing 
indictments from the September 1971 prison upris- 
ing. 

Arriving at the state capitol by bus and car 
pool, the demonstrators marched two miles through 
downtown Albany carrying colorful banners, leaf- 
leting and chanting "Stop the Attica Tiial" and 
"Free the Attica Brothers." The demonstrators 
massed at the steps of the capitol building to 
hear speeches condemning the state’s handling of 
the prosecution in the Attica trials. 

Attica defendants Big Black, Michelle Hill 
(sister of defendant John Hill), defense lawyer 
Dennis Cunningham, and Reverand Mosey Lee Stroble 
(mother of defendant Bernard (Shango) Stroble spoke 
emphasizing that state officials are hiding their 
responsibility for the massacre in the prison and 
reprisals afterwards. 

"It’s a coverup that extends to very high 
places," explained Attica defense worker Bruce 
Soloway. "It goes to the Vice Presidency of the 
U.S. --Nelson Rockefeller (governor of N.Y. during 
the rebellion). The brothers knew that in 1971 
and that’s why they demanded amnesty and stuck 
to it as much as they did. That was the key issue 
then and that’s the key issue now. 

"It’s no time for a fair trial anymore" he 
continued, "because all the evidence has been 
distorted, manipulated, altered and spoiled. It’s 
ridiculous to talk about indicting a few state 
troopers. It would be just as impossible to try 
them as it would be to try the brothers in 1975. 
The thing to do is to have a total amnesty." 

The student assembly at University of Buffalo 
had voted prior to the Attica demonstration to 
spend $1500 in student fees to charter buses to 
Albany for the demonstration, but the college pr 
president said it was an improper allocation of 
student funds. In response, students occupied 
an administration building until ten people were 
arrested. 

The next day, students phoned those at other 
campuses. Soon, students at the University of 
Binghampton took over a building demanding that 
their school come up with $1000 to pay for buses 
to Buffalo where other protestors were demonstra- 
ting support for Attica defendants John Hill and 
Charley Joe Pernasilice. The money was quickly 
allocated. 

In a press conference on the morning of the 
march, New York Assemblyman Arthur Eve publicly 
announced a resolution that will be introduced to 
the state assembly and state senate, calling 
for total amnesty for all those involved in the 
uprising. 


"We are asking people to do whatever they 
can do," said a defense worker. "It’s a matter 
(CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER) 
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ANTI-WAR ACTIVISTS COMMENT ON THE VIETNAMESE VICTORY 
.... . ' . 'I/EBEKAT10N"'N^S SgfcVIce \ ■ 

(Editor's Note: The following is a collection of 
statements from people in tnis country on the event 
of the liberation of Saigon. All have been active in 
various aspects of the anti-war struggle in this coun- 
try. 

INS TALKSd td Matty more people whose statements 
we could not include for reasons of length. We tried, 
however, to include representatives of different 
aspects of the anti-war movement. 

Most of the people we talked to were united in 
expressing their happiness that the struggle of the 
Vietnamese people for liberation was finally over; 
their concern that aid for reconstruction be pro- 
vided by the U.S. government; and their concern that 
people within the United States continue to work 
against American imperialism in whatever form it 
takes.) 

NGO VINH LONG— of the Indochina Resource Center in 
Cambridge: 

I'm very happy. I myself have been working to 
end this war, to help our revolution for 10 years 
now. I recall the first march, for example, back in 
1965 that I participated in in Washington, and helped 
organize, and now in 1975— -I can hardly believe it. 

All those who worked in the anti-war movement, 
all contributed to the Vietnamese victory and with- 
out them the Vietnamese struggle would have been 
more difficult. 

For example, even as late as Monday, the admin- 
istration was seriously considering bombing South 
Vietnam. They moved into South Vietnam tons of dai- 
sy cutters— the amount of bombs in Vietnam until a 
few days ago was much higher than the amount of bombs 
in 1972. Monday (April 28) was the most hectic day — 
all of us put tremendous effort behind the scene to 
pressure congress. All this pressure contributed 
to the decision to evacuate Americans from Saigon. 

What I'm trying to say is that up until the 
very last moment the support of our American friends , 
made the Vietnam war shorter. 

And now, what we have to do to stop American 
imperialism is to struggle in this country against it. 

But the American imperialists learned a lesson 
in Vietnam too and whatever they do in the future is 
not going to be so gigantic and so visible, so to 
stop them we have to be more vigilant. 

We must try to show the people that it was not 
a mistake, but that it was a cold-blooded attempt by 
the U.S. to try to repress the Vietnamese struggle 
with every means available to them. 

They used every weapon available to them in 
their arsenal except for the use of nuclear weapons. 
And they could not defeat the Vietnamese. They made 
a mistake. They thought that they could defeat the 
Vietnamese but the Vietnamese were very strong in 
their revolutionary and political organization. 

The Vietnamese sacrificed everything in order 
to defend their country. 

We should not let ourselves forget that Vietnam 
wasn't a mistake— so that when the U.S. tries to do 
it again, we will be ready. We don't want to let the 
U.S. government get away with telling people — Vietnam 
is over, let's forget it. Vietnam is the most mean- 
ingful experience in modern times. 
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NGUYEN THI NGOC THOA— at the Indochina Resource Center 
in Washington, originally from Danang, left there 
seven years ago, has family in Danang and parents in 
Saigon. Her brother is a journalist who has been in 
hiding in Saigon; 

I am very happy. After a seven year stay in the 
U.S. I can go home. You don't know what that means 
to be able to go back to your homeland. I was for- 
bidden to go home because I spoke out against the war. 

For many years, generation after generation of 
Vietnamese never had a day of living in peace. Now 
finally it is over. The Vietnamese have gotten back 
their independence. I'm looking forward to going 
back to Vietnam; I miss Vietnam. 

Some American people have played a very important 
role in ending the war in Vietnam. I am looking for- 
ward to a new relationship with tfrfese people • . .look- - 
ing forward to people visiting back and forth between 
the countries and a new understanding and meeting of 
the two cultures. 

We will work hard together to repair our country. 
It's a very bright future for our country. 

DON LUCE— from the Clergy and Laity Concerned, long 
opponents of the Vietnam War: 

My first reaction was one of joy— both in terms 
of the war being over and the fact that technology 
could not destroy human spirit; Joy that Saigon was 
turned over without a battle and without the loss of 
thousands of lives; And continuing concern about the 
people of Vietnam — thousands who are displaced — , 
the fields of Vietnam — full of mines — , and the damage 
done to farm land. 

We (the Clergy and Laity Concerned) are still 
committed to helping Vietnam. Specifically, we're 
trying to help’ the released political prisoners. 

We've talked with the Third Force and the PRG, and 
they've asked us to provide medicine to aid the re- 
covery of these prisoners. 

Our hope is to get donations— a ton of medicine 
for every ton of gold Nguyen Van Thieu was trying 
to get out of the country. That would be 16 tons 
of medicine ... 

First, we have a responsibility to help in the 
reconstruction of Vietnam. Second, we need to edu- 
cate ourselves and our country so the o same thing 
won't happen again. 

The third thing that I think is important is to 
keep communications between Vietnam and our country 
open. I don't want to wait 25 years before we play 
a game of ping pong with the Vietnamese and I see that 
Kissinger, in a much, much more sophisticated way, is 
trying to do the same thing that Joseph McCarthy did 
to the State Department. Kissinger, I see as trying 
to destroy the mae liberal elements in Congress, 
which would destroy any questioning of the role of 
the executive from Congress. And I think that we 
have to be vigilant. 

Then the fourth thing which I think we should 
do is rejoice. Millions of Americans said no to 
napalm and tiger cages, said no to the bombing of 
the dikes in North Vietnam, and defoliation of rice 
fields. We said no to the same kind of imperialism 
that distributed cholera ridden blankets to the 
Indians and sold black Africans into slavery. The 
fact that we said no to that sort of thing, and 
worked to bring peace, that's really fantastic. 
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LOUISE RANSOM— »who lost a son In the Vietnam Wafc, and 
is now active in the amnesty movement: 

First of all, I feel a great sense of relief. Se- 
cond, I feel very distressed that this exact set of 
circumstances~this exact kind of ending— could have 
been achieved in 1968. And so I am constantly appalled 
at the waste of lives, money, country, that's taken 
place in the last seven years • 

I have the feeling that my country has wasted the 
life of my son and all others who died for no gain— 
either for our country or Vietnam# But there can be 
gain if we demonstrate that we ! ve learned. 

If we could grant unconditional amnesty to all 
those who resisted the war, that would prove that we ! ve 
learned# I'm coming to recognize that there will be 
no judgement in this country of those* leaders fcesponsi- 
!>l&’£6rf3our Vietnam War policy# So to continue to pun- 
ish exiles whose only crime was to resist the war, makes 
me very depressed# 

I work with veterans and with families of exiles 
who need amnesty, and I can’t bear to see their contin- 
uing victimization for no reason# One woman I work 
with, who has seen her son only once in 9 years, made 
the following statement: 

H Maybe JL'm wrong to say this and I feel sorry for 
him, but Mr. Nixon deserted the country and people who 
depended on him. My son did not desert the U.S. He 
deserted the Vietnam War# Yet Mr. Nixon is pardoned 
for what he did do, and my son is punished forr ;1 whate 
he did not do. !t 

The time was never better to connect the Vietnam 
War and resistance to that war® I am not without hope 
that the country can show that it's learned and grant 
unconditional amnesty# Another sign that we've learned 
would be to grant aid for the reconstruction of Vietnam. 

LARRY RUBIN— a spokesperson for United Electrical Work- 
ers Union (UE ) — a consistent critic since 1964 of the 
U.S# government's Vietnam War policy: 

I think that the war brought about a greater 
skepticism of government# 1 Most unions across the coufv-y 
try, most working people across the country, have been 
against the war in the past several years# At first 
I think alot of them were fooled into thinking that 
war increases production and therefore makes jobs, but 
they learned that this war did not. It hurt produc- 
tion# It put an inordinate amount of our productive 
processes into manufacturing military goods, which 
employs relatively few people, and our resources were 
taken out of the production of goods 1:hat would employ 
large numbers of people, like housing# 

For that reason, as the war wore on, more and 
more working people came out against it, and I think 
many more workers today have come further to the po- 
sition that the average person in Vietnam did not sup- 
port the government we were propping up, and maybe 
felt a sense of identity with them because working 
people here would not support Nixon® 

To cite the statement prepared by UE on the occa- 
sion of the end of the war, " • # • Out of this terri- 
ble experience must come a firm recognition that the 
business of our government is to promote the general 
welfare of the American people and that includes per- 
mitting the peoples of other countries to resolve their 
own problems # # # The money which Washington so easily 
found available for wafc must now remain available for 
meeting the needs of the American people# 

HOWARD LEVY— an Army doctor who served 26 months in a 
Federal prison for his refusal in October, 1966 to give 
medical training to Green Beret medics slated to go 
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to Vietnam: 

We won! For those of us who have been support- 
ing the NLf, of course it was a great victory. The 
other side of it however, we've got a long way to 
go to establish socialism in the U.S. My happiness 
is tempered by realizing this. 

There are two things we should do now in regard 
to Southeast Asia. Domestically, amnesty. We should 
be demanding unequi vocabl e amnesty for all the draft 
resisters, all the G. I* resisters and deserters. 
Secondly are unconditional reparations for Vietnam. 

The single most useful thing is money and medical care. 

There is malnutrition and infectious diseases, 
malaria and parasite problems in Vietnam. These con- 
ditions had been going on for a long time in Vietnam 
and the government wouldn't do anything about it. 

The problem of these diseases along with tuberculosis 
became particularly acute as people were forced into 
strategic hillages at close quarters with little san- 
itation and not enough food. We shouldn't send med- 
ical personnel over to Vietnam though. That's what 
the Army had me doing, teaching the Green Berets to 
be para-medics. It was just a ploy to get the Viet- 
namese villagers on our side. 

I think the anti-war movement was absolutely in- 
strumental in bringing the war to an end. The gov- 
ernment had its options Severely limited by what was 

going on in the U.S. The most important section of 

the anti-war movement was the G.I. movement. By the 
end of the war the military in Vietnam was almost 
entirely in a state of de facto mutiny. 

There needs to be a great deal of thought and 
reflection going on, on where our work should be di- 
rected now. I think it is in the work place and in 

the community, doing what needs to be done. That's 
what the Vietnamese are going to be doing, and I'm 
happy for them. That's what we've got to be doing 
too. 

NOAM CHOMSKY— professor of linguistics at MIT, and 
long time anti-war activist: 

The American government lost the war. But now 
it has a war to fight here— a propaganda war. The 
establishment journals are already attempting to 
repair the damage by putting the matter out of Amer- 
ican consciousness entirely, constraining permissable 
debate to tactical questions— How could we have won?— 
while excluding important questions like— should we 
have won?, should we have been there at all? 

There are three major features of this propa- 
ganda offensive. First, to totllly eliminate from 
discussion the question of whether we were right or 
wrong. Second, to totally falsify the history of 
the war, and third, to totally falsify the history 
of what happened in the U.S. during the war— the an- 
ti-war movement. They have to cake it 

The U.S. can no longer tolerate the degree of 
dissent we saw in the sixties. They have to make it 
appear that through normal channels the government 
brought the war to an end. 

We can already see all this happening. Liberal 
journals are drifting towards the right. In their 
wrap ups of the war, anti-war commentators have been 
excluded . . . And the (government will try to suppress 
information on the American atrocities committed. 
Papers now refer to the 1968 Hue massacre, when sup- 
posedly Communists killed thousands of Vietnamese. 
That's all lies. Those people were killed by Ameri- 
can bombs. 

(More comments continued on page 12 of this packet. ) 
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"NOTHING IS MORE PRECIOUS THAN INDEPENDENCE AND FREEDOM": 
A BIOGRAPHY OF HO CHI MINH 

Vfhen evening comes I dream of your return 3 dear Uncle 3 
On the glorious day of reunification. 

Triumphal arches will shelter your path. 

You will stand at the top of the City Hall steps 
A smile on your lips 3 your eyes shining like stars 3 
You will give us your advice. 

—Tranh Hai 3 a Saigon poet 3 wrote this while 
Ho Chi Mirth was still alive. 

LIBERATION News Service 

Perhaps one of the most moving moments of the 
April 30 liberation of Saigon was the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government's announcement to the world that 
the city would now also be know as Ho Chi Minh City as 
a tribute to Vietnam's best knbtin and most revered 
liberation fighter. 

For some sixty years--thirty of them spent in 
exile- -Ho Chi Minh fought against France and then the 
United States for the independence and reunification 
of Vietnam. Although his death, on September 3, 1969, 
preceded the liberation of Vietnam by almost six years, 
Vietnam's victory is his victory also. 

Ho Chi Minh was bom Nguyen Tat Thanh on May 19, 
1890 in the region of Nghe Tinh, Vietnam, an area known 
for its revolutionary activity. French colonial rule 
had been established in 1883, but only after twenty- 
five years of battle against the Vietnamese. Under the 
French, Vietnam was divided into three sections — Cochin 
China at the southern tip, with Saigon as its capital; 
Annam, extending up the coast north of Cochin China, 
with its capital at Hue; and at the very north, Tonkin 
with Hanoi as its capital. Nghe Tinh region was located 
in French Annam. 

Nguyen Tat Thanh's father was a mandarin who was 
fired by the French for his nationalist sympathies 
and because he refused to learn French so as not to 
ruin his own language. His uncle supported the De Tham, 
aVietnamese nationalist group engaged in guerrilla 
warfare against the French. Throughout his early years 
there were many uprisings against the French colonial- 
ists and these events, together with his family's pol- 
itical beliefs, had a lasting effect on the future 
revolutionary. 

In the last days of 1911, after studying for four 
years and then teaching, 21-year-old Nguyen Tat Thanh 
left Vietnam as a crew member of a French ocean liner. 


As "Ba" , he spent two years at sea, going ashore 
at all the principal ports of Africa and the Mediterr- 
anean as well as two port;;?; in the U.S. He then left 
the ship to live in London, where he eked out a liv- 
ing by washing dishes and shoveling snow. While in 
England, Ho joined a clandestine organization of Asian 
expatriates, the Lac Ddng Nagai (Overseas Workers) . In 
early 1917 the young patriot came to Paris, with his 
qualms about living in France overridden by the real- 
ization that nothing he did in London could have much 
influence on his country's future. 


It was during his six year stay in Paris that 
Ho (now known as Nguyen Ai Quoc) developed and refined 
his political beliefs. He worked with the Socialists, 
then joined the French Communist Party; published 
"Le Proces De La Colonisition Francaise;" and set up 
the Intercolonial Union, becoming founder, editor and 
distributor of its organ, Le Paria (The Outcast) . 


In an article entitled "The Path Which Led Me 
to Leninism," written some forty years later on the 
occasion n-f h±s seventiet h b i rthday . Ho _ g . oncluded : 
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"At first, patriotism, not yet Communism, led 
me to to have confidence in Lenin, in the Third 
International. Sbep by step, along the struggle, by 
studying Marxism-Leninism parallel with particip- 
ation in practical activities, I gradually came upon 
the fact that only Socialism and Communism can lib- 
erate the oppressed nations and the~working people 
throughout the world from slavery." 

Throughout his life, Ho combined an intense 
struggle for national liberation with a strong 
sense of communist internationalism, hence his con- 
stant and sincere distinction between the French 
and American people and their governments who had i 
invaded his country. And, as did Mao Tse Tung in 
China Ho greatly emphasized the role of the peasants 
as a revolutionary force. "In our country, the 
national issue is fundamentally a peasant issue, ^nd 
the agrarian problem is at the heart of the problem 
of democracy..." 


Sometime in late 1923 or early 1924 Ho Chi Minh 
left for Moscow. For the next sixteen years he lived 
in the Soviet Union and China, spending some time 
in Siam (now Thailand) and he played an active 
part in the crucial events affecting Vietnamese 
history. 

In February of 1930, Ho and other leading Viet- 
namese marxists founded the Indochinese Communist 
Party (ICP) in Hong Kong. That year also saw the 
most violent nationalist uprising in Vietnam since 
the century began, even bloodier than the insur- 
rections of 1908 and 1915. The depression that 
followed was brutal and many ICP leaders were im- 
prisoned. Ho himself was arrested in June of 1931 
in Hong Kong by the British and awaited extradition 
back to Vietnam where the French had already sent- 
enced him to death in his absence. 

A large campaign was waged to free Nguyen Ai 
Quoc, and he was apparently transferred to a Hong 
Kong prison hospital because of a rapid worsening 
of the tuberculosis from which he had suffered 
for years. But with the help of his British lawyer, 
an anti-imperialist. Ho escaped the hospital with- 
out detection and the last entry made i in the file 
marked "Nguyen Ai Quoc" at the offices of the 
French Secret Police in Hanoi reads "...Died in 
Hong Kong prison, 1933." 

After six months in hiding, Ho resumed his 
political activities in Shanghai as Ho Quang. 

In January of 1941, Ho clandestinely returned 
to Vietnam after thirty years, residing in a cave 
in Pac Bo, near the Chinese border. There in May 
the Indochinese Communist Party formed the Vietminh-- 
"a broad National Front uniting not only the work- 
ers, peasants, the petits bourgeois and the bour- 
geois, but also a number of patriotic landowners" 
to defeat the French. 

By August, 1945, the French and their Japanese 
occupiers were sufficiently weakened by the end of 
World Warlllso that Ho and the Vietminh called for 
a general insurrection. It succeeded and the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam was founded on Septem- 
ber 2, 1945. Ho Chi Minh, the name he finally chose, 
was elected President of the new government. 


"I am a revolutionary," he explained to jour- 
nalists. "I was bom at a time when my country was 
already a slave state. From the days of my youth 
I have fought to free it. That is my one merit. In 
consideration of my past, my companions have voted 
me head of governme n t." Within a few months, _ rep orts 
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Jean Lacoutre, in his biography, Ho Chi Minh was al- 
ready known as"Uncle Ho", a Vietnamese term of affection. 

Ho participated in the peace negotiations with 
France in 1946 in which the DeMocratic Republic of 
Vietnam's independence was recognized and a referen- 
dum for unification was guaranteed for the South. But 
France provoked a resumption of the war. On February 
11 , 1951, the Vietnamese Workers Party (successor to 
the ICP) was founded. Three years later, in May of 
1954, the Vietminh were victorious, ending their strug- 
gle against the French at Diert Bien PhU. 

For mosttof his life, Ho Chi Minh's enemy in the 
struggle for an independent and unified Vietnam was 
France, "...for more than eighty years, the iFrepgh have 
imperialists, abusing the standard of Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity, have violated our fatherland and 
oppressed cour fellow citizens," he said in a rally mark- 
ing independence on September 2, 1945. 

"They have built more prisons than schools. They 
have mercilessly slain our patriots; they have drowned 
our uprisings in rivers of blood. They have fettered 
public opinion. . .Tin the fields of economics, they 
have fleeced us to the backbone, impoverished our people, 
and devastated our land. They have robbed us of our 
rice fields, our mines, our forests and our raw ’mater- 
xsils ^ 

‘But at a time far earlier than most Americans 
realize. Ho confronted his second enemy-- the United 
States. 

"Atothe very beginning of the war, the Americans 
supplied France with money and armaments ," he;; wrote 
in April of 1952. "To take an example, 85% of weapons, 
war materials and even canned food captured by our 
troops were labeled 'Made in U.S.A. ' This aid has been 
stepped up all the more rapidly since June, 1950 
when the United States began interfering in Korea. Amer- 
ican aid to the French invaders consisted of airplanes, 
boats, trucks, military outfits, napalm, bombs-; etc 

"The French colonialists are now landed in a dil- 
emma: either they receive U.S. aid and be then replaced 
by their American 'allies,' or they receive nothing 
and be then defeated by the Vietnamese pepple. 

"Furthermore, U.S. aid is paid for at a very high 
price. In the enemy-held areas, French capitalism is 
swept aside by American capitalism. American concerns 
like the Petroleum Oil Corp. , the Caltex Oil Corp., the 
Florida Phosphate Corp. , and others monopolize rubber, 
ores and other national resources of our country. U.S. 
goods swamp the market..." 

After the victory of Dien Bein Phu the Vietminh 
entered into negotiations with France but as early as 
early as the opening of the Geneva conference, Ho de- 
clared that his government's aim was now to "foil the 
policy of the American Imperialists." The Geneva 
Accord called for the division of Vietnam into two 
"temporary" zones pending a referendum to be held in 
1956. 

But by 1955 Paris had effectively transferred its 
responsibilities to Washington, in clear violation of 
the peace terms which forbade the introduction of new 
materials or foreign personnel into either zone. South 
Vietnam became fully drawn into the orbit of American 
strategy contrary to the neutralist spirit of the a- 
greement, and Ngo Dinh Diem, with the help of the U.S. , 
successfully consolidated power in Saigon and refused 
to hold elections. It was at this time that U.S. 
President Dwight Eisenhower made his candid remark 
that if elections were held. Ho Chi Minh would surely 
win. 
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Vietnam's struggle with the United States 
for independence and reunification had begun a 
twenty year struggle that demanded acute suffering 
Snd sacrifice by the Vietnamese. Ho Chi Minh's re- 
volutionary dedication, personal strength and unique 
relationship with the people of Vietnam served his 
country well throughtout the trying ordeal of war. 

"In the early days of the resistance," writes 
Hoan Quoc Viet, one of Ho's comrades, "he used to 
live among the peasants, wear brown cotton clothes 
like theirs, and live by the same restrictions as 
everybody else... When a bomber appeared he used to 
do what the peasants did: run and hide in the 
fields. . . 

"Later at Quang Nap, he lived in a hut built on 
piles, with a very low roof right in the middle of 
the jungle.. .It stood exposed to the four winds and 
was completely bare except for his "baby" portable, 
some colored pencils and some writing paper. His 
sole companion, a dog, had fallen victim to the 
tigers which prowled about at night... 

"Later still he lived in a small house surround- 
ed by a garden. Here he used to tend his morning 
glories, his mustard seeds, his cabbages, his pump- 
kins, his sweet potatoes .. .He did exercises and 
played volley ball. And whenever he passes the 
ball to a teammate he would shout 'There's diplo- 
macy for you! ' 

"Several times I tried to question him about 
his private life, but he wouldn't tell me anything; 
he would instantly hand me some documents and tell 
me to study them... I always found it very hard to 
tear myself away. Glancing back, I would catch 
him staring after me, delaying the moment for re- 
tiring into his hut and getting on with his work." 

Ho's life style inspired disiepline and sacri- 
fice. He also continually emphasized self-criticism. 
"If we make mistakes but don't want to expose them," 
he wrote in 1950, "that is like a patient who re- 
fuses to tell his disease to the doctor. When we 
do a lot of work it is difficult for us to avoid 
making mistakes. So we use the method of criticism 
and self-criticism to help one another in correcting 
our erfors ; we are determined to correct them in 
order to make progress together." 

Ho's poetry, much of it written while in prisons 
also gives a sense of his strength and humor through 
adversity. In "Arrival At TienpaOy" he writes: 

Today I walked fifty-three kilometres t 
My clothes are wet through 3 my shoes are -'in t< :/;•/; ■ 
tatters 3 

And alt night long s without a place to lie down, 

I wait for the next day’s coming 3 on the edge 
of a cesspool. 

dr, from ^Mornings "he writes : 

Once awake 3 everyone starts on the hunt for lice. 
At eight o’clock the gong sounds for the 

morning meal. 

Come on’. Let's go and eat to our heart’s content 
For all we have suffered > there must he good 

times coming. 

Or, in this untitled poem: 

The Body is in prisons 

The mind escaped outsider 

To bring about great things 

The minds must be large and well-tempered. 
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It is no wonder that in 1965, when Nguyen Van 
Troi was executed by a firing squad in Saigon for 
plotting to assassinate U.S. Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, he is reported to have shouted just 
as the bullets struck him: "Long live the revered 
President Ho!" 

Countless times Ho Chi Minh encouraged his 
people with visions of the victory that would one 
day be theirs, and they will never forget. 

"The war may still last ten, twenty years, or 
longer," he said in a speech over Radio Hanoi in 
July of 1966. "Hanoi, Haiphong and other cities 
and enterprises may be destroyed, but the Vietnamese 
people will not be intimidated! Nothing is morei 
precious than independence and freedom. When the 
victory day comes, our people will rebuild our coun- 
try and endow: it with bigger and more beautiful 
construction." 


later. 

One of the few union officials to join the workers 
on the field, the president of a Baltimore local, said 
"I think this is tremendous. This shows how deep the 
concern of union members about their jobs is. I"m afraid 
this shows a leadership vacuum in the trade union move- 
ment ... too many of us (labor officials) have lost touch 
with the workers and have become insulated from the 
problems. Well here the workers are and they're, saying 
'We're angry and we want our jobs back.' Who are these 
leaders if they're running away from the people they're 
supposed to be leading?" 

"The rank-and-file really delivered a message to 
the bureaucrats today," said a member of the April 26 
Rank and File Coalition, an ad hoc rank-and-file organ- 
ization of several hundred workers, including many auto 
workers, steelworkers, and Teamsters from Detroit and 
Chicago. 


-30- 

******************* ****** ****************** ********** 

RANK AND FILE DISRUPTION TAKES OVER 
AFL-CIO "RALLY FOR JOBS" 

WASHINGTON, D. C. (LNS)-- In the nation's largest 
economic protest in forty years, a Rally for Jobs 
in Washington, D.C. on April 26 drew between 
50,000 and 75,000 people demanding jobs for all Amer- 
icans. The participants were predominantly trade 
union members and well over half of them were Third 
tferld people. Many unemployed workers, community 
and radical groups also attended. 

Many of the participants displayed their anger 
about massive layoffs and unemployment when thou- 
sands of rank-and-file workers unexpectedly took o- 
ver the tightly controlled rally that had been spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO 's Industrial Union Department 
(IUD) . The group demanded that their unions take 
more militant action to combat unemployemnt. 

The action took place when scores of workers 
left the stands and took to the field of Robert 
F. Kennedy Stadium after listening to a rambling 
speech by Walter Burke, secretary- treasurer of the 
United Steelworkers. 

Stadium police tried to restrain the first 7 
few people who darted out into the field carrying 
picket signs . But police soon gave up after other 
participants aided and joined those already on the 
green. Practically everybody in the stadium, bored 
with the official speeches, reacted to the takeover 
with enthusiasm, booing the police who tried to re- 
strain the protesters. 

As officials introduced Hubert Humphrey, the 
next scheduled speaker, people throughout the sta- 
dium booed, and thousands of workers spilled onto 
the field chanting "We Want Jobs." Several hundred 
people who were standing in front of the speaker's 
platform chanted, "Humphrey Go Home," and one par- 
ticularly upset him by yelling repeatedly, J 'Hey, 
Hubie, we're going to lay you off the next time 
you go looking for votes." 


"It'll be a real sobering experience for them be- 
cause I bet most of them didn't realize until now just 
how pissed off the workers really are." 

Hubert Humphrey, however, who stood watching the 
demonstration with a grin frozen on his face told WBAL 
aaNew York:' radio station, "This is the work of a small 
contingent of people. These are wreckless people bent 
on stopping the rally. Regretably not much can be done 
now . " 

Barbara Jordan, a black Democratic Representative 
from Texas was one of the few scheduled speakers who 
directly addressed the thousands of workers assembled 
on the field. "We've got your message," Jordan told 
the people. "You've told us you don't want to hear any 
speeches, that you want action. Well I hear you. You 
want jobs now !" The people chanted back, "jobs now , 
jobs now ." 

During the spontaneous disruption, the group was 
able to use the microphone. However, they had difficul- 
ty providing speakers who ! could hold the attention of 
the audience. Many workers still in thq stands who were 
at first enthusiastic about the spontaneous rally, ex- 
pressed mixed feelings and disappointment towards the 
end . 

"I'm afraid this gives us a black eye," said one 
worker from Richmond, Virginia. "I mean those people 
had a point and they made it. But they should have let 
the rally continue. Well I guess if the (union) lead- 
ers haven't got the message by now, they're in big 
trouble." 

"Well it could have been more orderly," said a 
steelworker from Baltimore . "It's a demonstration of 
what can really happen in the streets of this country 
if things don't get better real soon." 

The rally ended in some disarray about 30 minutes 
after it was first interrupted. One official announced 
that the rally was over and the stadium's security force 
was ordered to clear the stadium. Organizers made lit- 
tle provisionr.for the departure of participants, which 
was marked by confusion. Thousands &f(p6opl>fcrspent ' ~ 
hoUr£' searching' ' for their buses. 


During the spontaneous take-over by organized 
rank-and-file groups and radical groups, union offi- 
cials repeatedly tried to persuade the workers to 
return to the stands so that the speeches could con- 
tinue. But about 3,000 rank-and-filers continued to 
stage a "demonstration within a demonstration" until 
rally leaders announced the rally's end 30 minutes 


Afterwards, Jacob dayman, the Secretary- treasurer 
of the Industrial Union Department and chief organizer 
of the rally said, "What went wrong? We should have had 
a thousand cops, that's what went wrong." dayman blam- 
ed the disruption on outsiders and radicals, ignoring 
the fact that a vast majority of those on the field were 
numbers, f BEWARE T CONTINUED ON PAGE 12j I ! i 
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[Note to Editors: The overwhelming bulk of the following 
chronology was prepared by the Indochina Solidarity 
Committee in New York City.] 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE STRUGGLE OF THE VIETNAMESE PEOPLE 
FOR INDEPENDENCE AND FREEDOM, 1845 TO 1975 

LIBERATION News Service 

1845 May 1 4 In the first known U. S. act of aggression 
against Vietnam, Capt. John Percival, commanding 
the U.S. Constitution ("Old I ronsides") , sails in- 
to Da Nang Harbor, and upon hearing that a French 
missionary was imprisoned, kidnaps 5 Vietnamese 
officials, and threatens to destroy the city unless 
the King 6f Annam (Vietnam) released the Bishop. 

Later he sent his troops ashore and killed 17 
Vietnamese, destroyed a fort and sank several junks. 

1847 Apri ! 1 5 President Zachary Taylor, in a letter to 
the King of Annam, apologizes for Capt. Percival, 
who "misbehaved himself" and says that if the 
Vietnamese didn't forget and forgive and open their 
doors to trade, that they would "force me [Taylor] 
to: serrdrmy 'warships, fire ships and soldiers to 
Annam, to ask why you are so vengeful..." 

1858 Aug. 31 French squadron attacks Da Nang. 

1859 Feb. -Mar The French begin attacks against Soath 
Vietnam (Cochin China). Occupy what is now Saigon. 

1862 June 5 Representative! of Court of Hue negotiates 
treaty with French, who get 3 eastern-most pro- 
vinces of Cochin China, and 20 million francs da- 
mages. Three ports of central Vietnam opened to 
French trade. 

1860-1864 Uprisings against French throughout Vietnam. 

1864 July French invade 3 western provinces of Cochin 
China. 

1873 Nov . 1 9 French occupy Hanoi, other areas of 
north Vietnam. 

1883 Aug. 25 Harmand Treaty, Vietnam becomes French 
protectorate. 

1884 June 6 Patenotre Treaty, French domination defi- 
nitely ' established over Vietnam, which was to be 
divided into 3 regions, Tonkin, Annam & Cochin China. 

1884-1893 Continual insurrections and uprisings against 
French throughout Vietnam. 

1890 May 19 Nguyen Tat Than, later known as Ho Chi Minh, 
born in Nghe Tinh. 

1908 The slogan "Pay no more taxes to the French" 

launched by peasants. Movement crushed violently. 

1911 Dec . Nguyen Tat Than (Ho Chi Minh) leaves Vietnam. 

1919 June 18 Ho Chi Minh, now known as Nguyen Ai Quoc, 
presents "Letter of Grievances of the Annamite 
People" to U.S. Secretary of State at Paris Peace 
Conference after World War I. 

1920 Dec. Nguyen Ai Quoc! (Ho Chi Minh) advocates found- 
ing of French Communist Party, adherence to Third 
International at Tours Congress in France. 

1929 Mar . First Communist cell set up in Hanoi. 

1930 Feb. 3 Conference of delegates from 3 Vietnamese 
Communist parties in Kowloon presided over by 
Nguyen Ai Quoc. Parties unify, found Vietnam Com- 
munist Party. Later renamed Indochinese Communist P. 

1930-31 Nationwide strikes staged in rubber plantations, 
Haiphong cement plant, Nam Dinh weaving mill, 

Vinh Zi An railway depots, 6 Saigon power stations, 


Shell and Standard Oil depots and many coal mines. 
At same time, learge peasant uprisings break out 
in 25 provinces. French retaliate ruthlessly, in- 
cluding aircraft strafing of massed demonstrators. 

1938 Oct . Indochinese Communist Party denounces Flench 
and British policy of compromi se wi th fascists, 
launch campaign for defense of Indochina against 
Japanese aggression. 

Sept . French use pretext of war in Europe to jail 
hundreds of Vietnamese patriots. 

1940 French defeated in Europe during summer. Vichy 
regime accepts Japanese troops, air bases in Indo- 
china in exchange for continued recognition of 
French colonial presence. 

1941 Jan . Ho Chi Minh returns clandestinely to Pac Bo, 
on Vletnam-Chinese border. 

May 10 Viet Minh front founded by 8th Plenum of 

1 CP Central Committee, presided over by Ho Chi Minh 
Decide to boost preparations for armed insurrection 

1944 Dec. 22 Founding of Propaganda and Liberation 
Army commanded by Vo Nguyen Giap. 

1945 Mar. 9 French disarmed by Japanese. 

Mar. 11 Armed uprisings break out in Ba To, 

Quang Ngai province. Guerrilla warfare extended 
in Tonkin, northern provinces of Annam. Fldods, 
terrible famine in Red River delta, with up to 

2 million dead. Japanese continue to appropriate 
rice in face of increasing popular resistance. 

June Most of territory of 6 provinces north of 
Red River liberated, constituting main revolution- 
ary base of country. 

UiSily Potsdam Agreement. Provided for surrender 
of Japanese troops in Indochina to British in area 
Bouth of 1 6th parallel, to Chinese Nationalist 
troops north of this line. 

Aug. 15 August Revolution. Viet Minh seize power 
in Hanoi, revolution sweeps all of Vietnam. 

Aug. 16-17 Congress of people's representatives 
meets at Tan Trao and general insurrection declarec 

Aug. 20 Ho Chi Minh emerges from hiding. 

Sept. 2 Ho Chi Minh issues Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

Sept. 23 Protected by British, French launch war 
of reconquest on Saigon. 

1948 Jan .6 General elections held. 90% of voters go 
to polls. Ho Chi Minh elected president irv Hanoi 
with 98.4% of total votes cast. 

Mar. 6 France recognizes authority of Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRV) under Ho Chi Minh over 
Tonkin and Annam: regions (north and central 
Vietnam), agrees to plebiscite in Cochin China 
(south Vietnam). 

June 1 French in Cochin China establish separate 
puppet government in violation of March agreements. 

Nov. 22 French shelling of Haiphong, 6,000 
Vietnamese ki 1 led. 

Dec . 19 French issue ultimatum to Vo Nguyen Giap, 
commander of Viet Minh forces, to disband. Giap 
refuses. Party's Central Committee decides to 
launch nationwide resistance. 

1948 Oct. 8 Northeast Campaign in Bac Bo launched by 

People's Army. For first time, forces the size of 
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regiments go Into action. 

1950 Jan. 26 Saigon workers stage massive strikes. 

Ma r , 19 Saigon population demonstrates against ar- 
rival of American warships In Seiigon. March 19 be- 
comes National] Day of the Anti-American Struggle. 

Aug. 1 0 First cargo of American war materiel arrives 
in Indochina. 

1951 Feb. 1 1 Second National Congress held. Vietnam 
Worker's Party born. 

1952 Oct. 14 People's Liberation Army launches "North- 
west Campaign". 

1953 June 20 An American mi 1 i tary mi ss ion arrives in 
I ndochina. 

July 31 U.S. Congress decides to grant France $400 
million in aid for war in’ Indochina. 

Nov. 20 French send paratroopers to Dien Bien Phu 
in effort to transform it into strong entrenched camp. 

1954 Jan-Mar American General O'Daniel visits Dien Bien 
Phu. 

Mar. 3 Battle of Dien Bien Phu begins. 

Apr; 1 26 Geneva Conference on Korea and Indochina 
begins. 

May 7 French garrison at Dien Bien Phu surrenders. 

July 7 Under U.S. pressure, French forced to recog- 
nize Ngo Dinh Diem (a Catholic mandarin trained and 
fostered by the U.S. as Cardinal Spellman's private 
secretary) as Prime Minister of Bao Dai {emperor 
established by the French) administration. 

July 21 Geneva Agreements on Indochina signed. Viet 
Minh to regroup north of 17th parallel, French Union 
south of that line, pending nationwide elections to 
be held in July, 1956 under which Vietnam is to be 
unified. All foreign interference prohibited. Though 
U.S. delegate Walter Bedell Smith, stated that "the 
U.S. will refrain from the use of force to disturb 
the Agreements," U.S. President Eisenhower says 
"The U.S. hai»] not i tsel f been’ a party r to, ; or bound by, 
the decisions taken by the conference." 

Nov . 20 U.S. begins sending aid directly to Diem 
administration, not through French as formerly. 

1955 Feb. 12 U.S. takes over training of South Vietnam 
Army from French. 

June 6, July 19 DRV sends notes to Diem seeking con 
sultations on elections. Diem refuses to participate ' 
in any discussions. 

July 10 General strike sweeps Saigon, all major u 
South Vietnamese cities, demanding implementation of 
general elections and reunification of country. 

Aug . 9 Diem administration declares it opposes im- 
plementation of Geneva Agreements, rejects consulta- 
tive conference with DRV. 

Oct. 26 Diem proclaims the "Republic of Vietnam," 
appoints himself head of state. 

1956 Apr . Last French soldiers leave Vietnam. U.S. Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group remains, begins equip- 
ping, training, providing budgetary support for 
South Vietnamese Army. 

May 1 May Day mass demonstrations in Saigon of 
200,000 people to end unemployment, support imple- 
mentation of Geneva Agreements. 

Oct- Dec Diem inprisons and massacres thousands in 
south, charging them wi th "Communi sm," label 1 ing 


them "Viet Cong." 

1957 May 1 May Day mass demonstrations by 278,000 
people In Saigon demands freedom, independence, 
democracy, peace, re-establishment of normal 
relationships between north and south. 

July 18 DRV again sends note to Diem requesting 
consultative conference, re-establishment of nor- 
mal relations between two zones. 

1958 Mar. 7 DRV sends another note to Diem pointing 
out danger of enslavement to U.S. imperialism, 
proposes measures to bring about peaceful reuni- 
fication, which receives wide support in south. 

1959 Mar . Diem says South Vietnam in "state of war." 
Declares "annihilate the Viet Cong mercilessly, 
annihilate them as they are not human beings, 
annihilate them as in a state of war." 

1960 Mar .t Upsurge i n I guerrilla: action aH overs 1 
countryside. 

Dec. 20 South Vietnam National Liberation Front 
(NLF) founded. Front makes! known its program of. 
act ion, aimed at uniting all sections of population 
all nationalities, religions and patriotic per- 
sonalities, to overthrow U.S. -Diem regime, set- 
ting up of unified national, democratic govern- 
ment, to achieve peace, independence, neutrality, 
freedom, democracy, advance toward national 
reunification. 

1961 Mar. 24 New York Times reports that South Viet- 
nam is key position for anti -communist defense 

of Southeast Asia, testing ground for U.S. counter 
insurgency (anti-guerrilla warfare) tactics. 

Dec . 3 1 By end of year, more than 18,000 U.S. 
"advisors" are in South Vietnam. 

1962 Dec. 1 2 President Kennedy acknowledges that in 
anti-guerrilla war in South Vietnam, U.S. is 
"in tunnel with no end in view." 

1963 Jun. 11 Buddhist monk burns himself to death 

in Saigon to protest repressive measures of Diem 
regime against Buddhists. 

Jun. 16 700,000 demonstrate in Saigon against 

Diem regime. 

Oct. 18 One of first U.S. anti-war demonstrations 
in Washington against American visit of Md6. 

Nhu, Diem's sister-in-law. 

Nov. 1 On U.S. orders, military junta led by 
Gen. Duong Van Minh overthrows Diem. Diem and 
brother are killed. 

1964 Jan. 1 Second National Congress of NLF. Nguyen 
Huu Tho elected president. President Johnson tells 
Gen. Minh that neutrality is same as "communist 
takeover." 

Jan. 30 Gen. Nguyen Khanh overthrows Minh to 
stop drfft toward neutralism. Rejects NLF call 
for negotiations to end war. 

Aug. 4 Gulf of Tonkin. Americans fabricate at- 
tack by DRV torpedo boats on U.S. destroyers in 
international waters. Congress passes resolutions 
authorizing President to "take all necessary mea- 
sures to repel any armed attack against the for- 
ces of the U.S. and to prevent further aggres-; ;r. 
sion." 

Aug. 25 Gen. Khanh forced to resign as President. 

Sept. 26 President Johnson officially discloses 
that U.S. planes allowed to penetrate DRV and 
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People's Republic of China to "chase Communist planes 
attacking our warships." 

1965 Feb. 7 U.S. begins massive air raids on DRV. 

Eeb. 20 Nguyen Cao Ky seizes power In Saigon. 

Mar . 8 U.S. Marines land in South Vietnam as sustain- 
ed bombing carried out in DRV., 

Mar. 31 100th U.S. airplane shot down over DRV. 

July President Johnson announces increase in U.S. 
troop strength to 125,000. 

Aug. 18 First NLF victory over U.S. troops at Van 
Tuong. 

Aug. 29 500th U.S. airplane shot down over DRV. 

Sept. 22 Pentagon officially authorizes Westmoreland 
to use toxic gases. 

Oct. 16 100,000 people in more than 90 U.S. cities 

demonstrate against war. 

1966 Jan. 12 Lyndon Johnson's message to U.S. Congress: 
the U.S. in South Vietnam to stay, Vietnamese people 
had "only one choice: either peace or destruction." 

Mar. 27 Demonstrations take place in over 100 Ameri- 
can cities and in Western Europe against U.S. war 
policy in Vietnam. 

Apr. 29 1,000th U.S. airplane; downed over DRV. 

May 25 30,000 people in Hue demonstrate with slogan 
"Down with the Americans who let the Thieu-Ky clique 
massacre the people of central Vietnam." 

July 17 Ho Chi Minh calls on people and soldiers 
throughout country to stiffen determination to defeat 
U.S. aggressors, declaring,". . .Nothing is more 
precious than independence and freedom." 

Oct. 26 President Johnson visits South Vietnam. 

Dec. 14 1600th U.S. airplane downed over DRV. 

Dec . 3 1 By end of year strength of American forces in 
South Vietnam reaches 390,000. 

1967 Jun. 5 2000th U.S. airplane shot down over DRV. 

Sept. 3 Presidential elections held in South Vietnam 
in which any person advocating peaceful settlement and 
negotiations with NLF, or who had been arrested for 
political reasons barred from running. Thieu-Ky ticket 
wins with 35% plurality. Students, Buddhists and 
workers stage many demonstrations to protest fraudu- 
lent "elections." 

Oct. 20 10,000 march on draft induction center in 

Oakland, CA. , capping "Stop the Draft Week." 

Oct. 21 100,000 march on Pentagon to stop war. 

Nov. 6 2500th U.S. plane downed over DRV. 

Dec . 3 1 By end of year, U.S. troops totaled 535,000. 

1968 Jan. 30 In massive Tet (Lunar New Year) offensive, 

NLF launches attacks in 120 cities and 36 of South 
Vietnam's 44 provincial capitals, penetrating even 
to the heart of Saigon, attacking U.S. embassy and 
occupying part of South Vietnamese Army General Staff's 
headquarters for 2 days. Imperial city of Hue captured 
and held by People's Liberation Armed Forces (PLAF) 

for 4 weeks. 

Feb. 14 U.S. Information Service announces Saigon 
government to abandon countryside and "program of rural 
pacif Sciation" to defend cities and towns. Johnson 
states that U.S. will. "wage war to the end." 


by U.S. GIs. 

Mar. 31 Johnson announces bombing halt north of 
20th parallel as "first step to de-escalate the 
conflict." He concludes press conference by say- 
ing that he would not seek or accept nomination a 
candidate for another presidential term. 

Apr. 3 DRV agrees to meet with American represen 
tatives "with a view to determining with the Amer 
ican side the unconditiona 1 cessation of the 
U.S. bombing raids and all other acts of war a- 
gainst the DRV, so that talks may start." 

May 13 1st session of Paris talks open in 
Paris between U.S. and DRV. 

Aug . At Democratic Convention in Chicago, police 
violently attack thousands of anti-war demonstra- 
tors. 

Oct. 31 Johnson forced to halt bombing uncondi- 
tionally and all other acts of war against DRV, 
proposes that Saigon govt., NLF join Paris talks. 

Nov . 4 Mde. Nguyen Thi Binh arrives in Paris, 
representing NLF. 

Dec. Johnson orders "all-out pressure on the 
enemy," more than doubles bombing of South 
Vietnam and Laos. 

1969 Jan. 18 4 delegations, NLF, DRV, U.S. and Thieu 

regime begin "two-sided" talks in Paris. 

Apr. 6 Major anti-war demos-; in 33 U.S. cities. 

Jun. 6 People's Representative Congress decides 
on formation of Provisional Revolutionary Govt. 
(PRG) of South Vietnam, presided over by Huynh 
Tan Phat, and establishment of advisors' council 
headed by President of NLF, Nguyen Huu Tho. 

Sept. 3 Ho Chi Minh dies at age of 79. 

Dctv 19 Mass anti-war demos in U.S. involve 1 
million people. 

Nov. 3 Pres. Nixon declares rate of withdrawal 
of American troops will depend on new "Vietnami- 
zation" policy, level of military activity, and 
progress of negotiations. 

Nov .15 500,000 people demonstrate in Washington 

largest anti-war demonstration ever in U.S. 

1970 Jan. 26 My Lai. massacre exposed. 

Mar. 18 U.S. -supported coup in Cambodia deposes 
Norodom Sihanouk. Lon Nol , leader of coup, calls 
for military action against "Vietcong and No. 
Vietnamese" mi 1 i tary bases on Cambodian border. 

Mar, 25-27 20,000 U.S. and Saigon troops invade 
Cambodia. 700 Vietnamese citizens living in 
Cambodia rounded up and killed. 

Apr. 25 Joint Summit Conference of Indochinese 
Peoples' attended by delegates of National United 
Front of Cambodia (FUNK), Pathet Lao, DRV and 
PRG, reaffirms three peoples' unity and resistanc 

Apr. 30 Nixon announces invasion of Cambodia. 

May Mass demonstrations in U.S. against invasion 
Over 400 colleges shut down, students killed 
at Kent and Jackson States. 

Aug. 25 Sen. Gaylord Nelson reveals that since 
1952, U.S. sprayed over 100 million pounds of 
herbicides on 5.5 million acres in South Vietnam, 
13 times more than amount recommended for defo- 
liation in U.S. Senate votes 62-22 against ban 


Mar. 16 Massacre of 500 civilians at Song My (My Lai) 
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on further use of defoliants In South Vietnam. 

1971 Feb. 6 After 6-day news blackout, U.S. announces 
9,000 American troops supported by 20,000 Saigon 
troops to invade Laos to attack "enemy" supply lines. 

Jan 31-Feb 2 Vietnam Veterans Against the War organ- 
ize Winter Soldier Investigation at which over 100 
vets testify against themselves, in order to accuse 
U.S. government of grotesque war crimes, genocide 
against people of Indochina. 

Apr. 16 Start of one week of anti-war demos in Wash- 
ington by VVAW ending on April 24 with rally of al- 
most 500,000 people calling for immediate, uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam. 

May 3-5 50,000 people cl imax U.S. anti-war "spring 

offensive" in Washington with mass demonstrations, 
civil disobedience in attempt to block streets, dis- 
rupt traffic, making "business as usual" impossible. 
Over 12,000 arrested. 

Jun 13-15 New York Times discloses top-secret 7,0Q0 
page Pentagon study on history of U.S. intervention 
in Vietnam and Indochina accompanied by government 
documents drawn up by high level U.S. officials. 

Study contains numerous indications that successive 
U.S. administrations consciously provoked further 
U.S. involvement, escalation of conflict. Justice 
Dept, seeks temporary court injunction against publi- 
cation, but Supreme Court rules in favor of Times 1 
right to publish papers. 

Aug . Col. Robert D. Heinl, pro-Pentagon officer, says 
after conducting month-long tour of U.S. military 
bases, "by every conceivable indication, the U.S. 
army in So. Vietnam is approaching a state of total 
collapse, with individuals and units avoiding or hav- 
ing refused combat, murdering their officers, drug- 
ridden, and disspirited, where not near mutinous." 

Oct. 23 "Evict Nixon Week" staged by thousands of 
anti-war demonstrators in Washington. 

Nov. 6 150,000 people in 17 U.S. citjes protest U.S. 

involvement in Vietnam. 

Dec. 25 Nixon renews massive bombing over DRV, using 
more than 350 planes, ’Hitt mg many densely popula- 
ted areas. 

1972 Feb. 11-13 World Assembly for Peace and Independence 
in Indochina held in Versailles, France. 1 ,000 re- 
presentatives from 84 countries attend. 

Apr. 6 Massive escalation of air war over DRV. 

Apr. 16 U.S. bombers strike Hanoi and Haiphong, 

DRV's two largest cities. 

Apr. 22 U.S. planes shot down over DRV total 3,504. 

Apr. 22 120,000 people in 3 major U.S. cities demon- 

strate against Nixon's escalation of the war. 

May 1 In major offensive, PLAF take Quang Tri city, 
completely liberating the province. 

May 8 Nixon announces mining of major ports along 
coasti of DRV. DRV reports U.S. planes carried out 
bombing raids on Red River delta and dikes system. 

July 2 A patriotic student, Nguyen Thai Binh, kill- 
ed on board Pan Am jet in Seattle while attempting to 
hijack the plane to Hanoi in protest of massive bomb- 
ing. Binh was shot 5 times, "after he was disarmed," 
and slung from the plane "like a football." 


July-Aug . Anti-war demonstrations at both the 
Democratic and Republican conventions in Miami. 

Oct. 8 Private meetings held in Paris between Le 
Due Tho, Xuan Thuy and Henry Kissinger. 

Oct. 17 4000th plane downed since August 5, 1964 

over DRV. 

Oct. 26 DRV reports on Oct. 20 agreement with the 
U.S. to end war. U.S., on Oct. 23, backs out, on 
pretext of "difficulties in Saigon." PRG-DRV c' 
charges U.S. wants "to continue its war of aggres- 
sion." 

Nov. 20 At request of U.S., private talks be- 
tween Le Due Tho and Henry Kissinger resume in 
Paris. 

Dec. 18 Nixon orders massive bombing of Hanoi, 
Haiphong, other localities in DRV. From Dec. 18- 
29, 500-700 tactical aircraft, 130-150 B-52s car- 
ried out bombing missions daily.* Hanoi attacked 
at 353 points including hospitals, schools, chur- 
ches, pagodas, railways,; densely populated areas. 
Thousands of people killed. Total of 81 U.S. air- 
craft shot down. An unprecedented .wave of protest 
sweeps the world. 

Dec. 29 Heavy losses of planes, pilots force 
Nixon administration to cease bombing above 20th 
paral lei . DRV agrees to resume private talks in 
Paris. Reuters news agency reports, "if losses 
continued at present rate, the U.S. would have 
lost all its B-52s in 3 months. 

1973 Jan. 8 Private talks between Le Due Tho and Henry 
Kissinger resume in Paris. 

Jan. 27 Forma 1. signing in Paris of "Agreement 
on Ending the War and Rfestbrthg : Peace in Vietnam." 

Jan 28 Cease fire comes into force throughout 
South Vietnam. 

Aufc|v Reports of over 300,000 political prisoners 
in Thieu regime's jails. 

Dec . 3 1 By end of year, in violation of Paris 
Agreements, Saigon govt running bombing sorties 
over PRG zones daily. PRG moves to take land back 
from Saigon attacks. Demands cease fire for talks 
to continue with Saigon. 

1974 Feb . Talks between PRG and Saigon grind to a halt. 
Thieu makes condition for election- timetable^ wS th- 
drawal of North Vietnamese troops from south, (a 
violation of Paris Agreements).? 

Aug. Heaviest fighting since Jan. 1973* PRG re- 
takes some 300 Saigon army outposts illegally set 
up after Paris Agreements. 

Oct. 10 PRG calls for resignation of Thieu for 
talks to continue. Want Saigon govt, willing to 
implement Paris Agreement. 

1975 Jan. 7 PRG takes provincial capital of Phuoc Binh 
where Saigon had used airport for bombing runs. 

Mar . 27 Saigon army abandons Hue. 

Mar. 29 PRG gains control of Da Nang, second 
largest city in the South. Saigon army collapses. 

Apr. 21 Thieu resigns. 

Apr. 30 Gen. Duong Van Minh announces surrender 
of Saigon govt. 

May 1 PRG announces in Saigon "The working masses 


July 15 UP I reports that since 1965, 10 million tons 
of bombs had been dropped on Vietnam as compared with 
1.5 million on whole of Europe during World War II. ~~30~~ 
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attention: 

JOBS RALLY CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7; 


"We've been atomized too long, and too many of us are 
getting desperate for jobs," ari unemployed Philadelphia 
* * * truck driver said. "We have to get together and demand ac- 

tion, but we need help from our unions." -30- 

Since ‘the x&lly's planning stages in eaTly fc**************************************************^****#^ 
March, many AFL-CIO leaders were divided over its COMMENTS FROM ANTI-WAR ACTIVISTS CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4: 


content. George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, 
voiced his opposition to "mass demonstrations in 
the nation's capitol" and even refused to endorse 
the relatively mild rally as originally planned. 

The officials of all the nation's construction 
unions likewise refused to endorse the Rally for 
Jobs despite the construction industry's stagger- 
ing 20% unemployment rate. 

There were charges by many of the rally's par- 
ticipants that the unions that did endorse the ral- 
ly, such as the United Auto Workers and Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers, did not adequately 
publicize it or provide transportation to Wash- 
ington. 

Many unions, feeling; a need for a more dramatic 
action than having their members sit in a stadium, 
formed a Coalition to Support the Rally for Jobs. 

In addition to endorsing the rally,. the support 
coalition sponsored a two mile march from the Cap- 
itol Building to RFK Stadium. Approximately 40,000 
people joined the colorful march. 

The most visible and cohesive rank-and-file 
contingent in the pre-rally march was the April 26 
Rank and File Coalition. Besides the several hun- 
dred people marching with this contingent, hundreds 
of others marching with their own unions carried 
signs printed by the Rank and File Coalition which 
read, "Share the Work at Full Pay - 30 Hours Work 
for 40 Hours Pay," "Fight Racism and Sexism:," 

"End Military Aid to Cambodia and Vietnam," and 
"Independent Political Action to Build a Labor Par- 
ty." 

Unlike other AFL-CIO job rallies in the past 
few months, signs blaming the unemployment situa- 
tion on "illegal immigrants" were not to be seen. Hun 
dreds of marchers carried sighs demanding drastic cuts 
in military spending and an end to U.S. involvement 
in Southeast Asia, even though the march ofganizers 
decided not to make a§ a demand the slashing of the 
military budget. Other signs called for massive 
federal funds for a public works program that 
would pay union wages, and better benefits for 
unemployed workers . 

Nearly half of the marchers were New York City 
employees represented by District Council 37 of the 
American Federation of Stat^ County and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME) . Over 5,000 New York City em- 
ployees have been laid off in the past few months, 
and a few days before the march, New York's Mayor 
Abraham Beame announced plans to lay off 4,000 more 
workers. Thousand of District Council 37 employees 
carried signs saying "Save Our Sick Cities" and 
placards indicating that city layoffs lead to de- 
caying cities. 

Several workers interviewed by Liberation News 
Service suggested more imaginative protests , in- 
cluding having hundreds of thousands of workers 
walking into government and Congressional offices 
demanding immediate jobs, a continuous daily pic- 
ket line around the White House, civil disobedience 
and even a massive tent city on the Mall until the 
government provides jobs for everyone. 


CORA WEISS, activist with Women's Strike for Peace who 
participated in a delegation to visit American POW's in 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in 1972: 

The cloud of shame has been lifte; the shame of the 
last 25 years. The Vietnamese and Cambodian people can 
now live without the oppression of the American govern- 
ment. It's their country now! 

The direction for the American people must be to 
insist on, immediate and unconditional aid to Southeast 
Asia. Money should be sent to Medical Aid for Vietnam, 
65-A Winthrop Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. The org- 
anization has already sent over $1 -mi 11 ion worth of med- 
ical supplies which have arrived in Vietnam. 

Of course now the 200,000 political prisoners are 
free. As the liberation forces came through and as the 
population in different parts of Vietnam rose in revolu- 
tion, the political prisonsrs were opened from withinp 
and ' the prisoners themsfelves burned down the pris- 
ons and tiger cages. 

Many of these prisoners are suffering paralysis of 
the legs and from severe eye and skin diseases caused by 
overcrowding and malnutrition. These people need spee- 
cial treatment so they can be complfetfciy healed. 

Money can be sent to: Clergy and Laity Concerned, 
235 E. 49th St,, New York, N.Y.10017. Money will go 
specifically to help heal the political prisoners. 

HOWARD ZINN ; a radical historian and political science 
professor at Boston University, and longtime anti-war 
activist: 

My first reaction was "good news." Finally after 
30 years, this seems to be it ... finally they're out. 
It's a moment for elation. 

My second reaction was "Well, okay, what are we go- 
ing to learn from this?" "We've learned that we can't be 
over confident, that Vietnam was not an isolated case 
and it could happen again. The United States wouldn't 
stop in Vietnam until the last drop of blood was shed... 
so there's room for caution. 

Our major job in the U.S. now is to work on down- 
to earth economic issues. Ultimately, the last bas- 
-tion of imperial power is the U.S. and its critical 
weakness is the economy. The reason for U.S. imperial 
ventures is its economic system. And now that system 
is more vulnerable than ever before. The government 
and the leaders have been damaged by all sorts of rev- 
elations and their inability just to keep people alive 
and working. 

Here in Boston there are lots of signs of the 
economic system being challenged. Rent strikes have 
started in Cambridge and Lynn. Houses are being oc- 
cupied in other areas. This is based on economic is- 
sues. Ultimately, that's the real problem for Amer- 
ican society. 

-30- 

**************** ife ****** ife ******************** ?l(? *&&**■&* , 

DEAR FOLKS, PLEASE SUPPORT US TOO. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP. 

WE NEED YOUR MONEY! ! '. 


Love, LNS. 
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TOP RIGHT: General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, Deputy Premier and 
head of the armed forces 
of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam* 

SEE VIETNAM CHRONOLOGY PAGE 8. 

Photo by Marc Riboud. 


TOP MIDDLE: Ho Chi Minh, 
President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet- 
nam who died in 1969 o 

SEE BIOGRAPHY PAGE 5. 


THE FOLLOWING PHOTOS ARE OF TEE U.S. PRESIDENTS 
WHO WERE IN OFFICE DURING THE U.S. INVOLVEMENT 
IN VIETNAM. - SEE CHRONOLOGY ON PAGE 8, 

LEFT #1: Dwight Eisenhower, President 1953 to 
1961, with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Ngo Dinh Diem, President of South 
Vietnam. 


LEFT # 2: John Kennedy, President from 1961 to 
1963, with Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara. 

SECOND RIGHT: Ho Chi Minh with children, 1956. 

GOES WITH BIOGRAPHY ON PAGE 5, 

CREDIT: Vietnam News Agency/LNS 


LEFT #3: Lyndon Johnson, President from 1963 to 
1969, with advisors Alexis Johnson, Maxwell 
Taylor, and Walt Rostow. 


THIRD RIGHT: Ho Chi Minh, President of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam who died 
in 1969. 

GOES WITH BIOGRAPHY ON PAGE 5. 

CREDIT: Vietnam News Agency/LNS 


LEFT #5: Gerald Ford, President beginning in 

BOTTOM RIGHT: Ho Chi Minh in garden. 1974 ’ with General Fredrick Weyand and Secre- 

tary of State Henry Kissinger* 

GOES WITH BIOGRAPHY ON PAGE 5. 

CREDIT: Vietnam News Agency/LNS 



LEFT #4: Richard Nixon , President from 1969 to 
1974, with Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
and advisors Melvin Laird and Alexander Haig® 



These photographs can go With Vietnam chronology on page 8 , 


TOP RIGHT : Demonstration in Saigon : Vagain%t 
the Thieu regime* : ■■■<•, ■■■'. - 

CREDIT: Giai Phong News Agency/ LNS / 


SECOND RIGHT: On June 11, 1963 a Buddhist 
monk burned himself to death in Saigon to 
protest the repressive measures of the 
Diem regime against the Buddhists* 

CREDIT: Vietnam! Vietnaml/LNS . 


THIRD RIGHT: An innocent victim of a U.S. 
Marine artillery barrage* 

CREDIT:' Vietnam! Vietnaml /LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War / Winter Soldier Organization 
was very active in .exposing the atroci- 
ties the U*S. government committed a- 
gainst the people of Indochina*. 

CREDIT: Stephen Shames/LNS - 


TOP LEFTr .Instructions. are be given. to. 
Vietnamese troops by U.S* ■ advisors* By 
the end of 1961 more than 18,000 
"advisors" were in South Vietnam* 

CREDIT: Vietnam! Vietnaml/LNS 


SECOND LEFT: Demonstrations in the U*S* 
gained strength throughout the sixties 
and early seventies* 


THIRD LEFT: American G. I. contemplates 
his role in Vietnam* Whole villages were 
' often burnt to' the ground 'as standard mil- 
itary procedure. 

CRDEIT: Bob Hodrieme/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: The West brought its cultural 
aspects to South Vietnam. Women in Saigon, 
desperate for any living, adopted the make-up 
and .style of dress preferred by G.I.'s. 

CREDIT: Philip Griffiths/LNS 
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TOP RIGHTS Here's the original U.S. 
Government caption to this picture: 

"Youthful hard-core Viet Gong, heavily 
guarded, awaits interrogation. V 

CREDIT: Indochina Mobile Education . 
Project/ LNS 


TOP LEFT: March of union members in 
Washington D.C, &n April 26 that ended 
in a rally at the RFK Stadium. 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 7 
OF 'THIS PACKET (#697). 

CREDIT: LNS Women Js Graphics 


UPPER RIGHT: The remains of the Bach 

Mai Hospital bombed just before Christmas, 

1972. 

CREDIT: Alex Knopt/ LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: Union members at the April 
26 rally in RFK Stadium. 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 7 
OF THIS PACKET (#697). 

CREDIT: LNS W&men's Graphics 

LOWER RIGHT: North Vietnamese women 
work to clear an irrigation canal. 

CREDIT: Marc Riboud/ "Faces of North 
Vietnam' 1 /- LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Liberation soldiers BOTTOM LEFT: An ettemplo yed worker responds 
are enthusiastically welcomed into angrily to union speech, at Washington D.C. 
the province of Quang Tri in 1972. ■ rally April 26, 1975, 

CREDIT: GUARDIAN/ LNS 





